who were fighting to repeal Prohibition gained a new argument. Relegalizing alcoholic beverages would both generate tax revenues and put Americans back to work. Roosevelt campaigned hard on these issues in his bid for the presidency. After his election in 1932, he promoted repeal as a key part of a recovery program, and in December 1933 the 21st Amendment ended what Roosevelt called the "damnable affliction of Prohibition."
Since the repeal of Prohibition, a view of drinking different from either the colonial or temperance views has steadily gained adherents. This view holds that excessive drinking is a chronic disease, a disease known as alcoholism. Neither the drinker nor the drink is morally evil. Rather the problem stems from a particular kind of chemistry between alcohol and certain drinkers. According to the alcoholism perspective, most people can drink with virtually no risk. But a minority—fine people in all other respects—cannot drink without succumbing to the disease. The only known cure for the disease is total abstinence. Thus it is the responsibility of the alcoholic or those who care about him or her to see that the disease is treated and abstinence is maintained.
No single view of alcohol completely shapes personal attitudes and public policies in the United States. Earlier views remain strong in certain ways, and alcohol policy in the years after Repeal was heavily shaped by the alcoholic beverage control movement, which held that the government should shape the context in which drinking took place to minimize its harmful consequences. But the alcoholism perspective lies at the heart of such organizations as Alcoholics Anonymous, and it provides the basis for many of the treatment programs that have arisen under medical auspices.
In recent years, the alcoholism concept has also found expression at the governmental level. The main federal agency concerned with alcohol problems is the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA), which was formed in 1971 as part of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration. The NIAAA sponsors research on alcohol abuse and alcoholism (including the reports on which this book is based'*.litical aims and fouehted in a retrieval system, transmitted or otherwise copied for or private use, without written permission from the publisher, except I ourooses of official use bv the United States government.ts sweetness
